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This of course could not happen if the defendant had appeared either at the 
first or second June rules. 

I venture to call your attention to this matter, as it is well to keep our records 
straight 
Danville, Va. Rerryman Green. 

[The error in substituting 'June' for 'July' was the printer's. In other 
respects the printer followed the official copy. We are indebted to our learned 
correspondent for the corrections made. — Emtob Va. Law Register.] 



RECOLLECTIONS OF A REGISTRAR. 
Editor Virginia Law Register : 

It may be of interest to record some of the humorous side-lights of the recent 
proceedings of a board of registration in the enforcement of the laws for the 
registration of the electors in this State. 

Many and varied as were the experiences of the registration board, of which 

I was a member, I do not presume that the experience of our board was in any 
wise different from that of hundreds of others, but I believe I am safe in assert- 
ing that the same, incidents could not, and did not, occur elsewhere. I submit 
some of those that appear most ludicrous, and, with one exception, at the ex- 
pense of the negro applicant for suffrage. 

The definition of ' ' General Assembly ' ' seemed to be the bete noir of the colored 
brethren, and the definition of that term varied with each applicant. One 
answered that the General Assembly was the " President" ; another that it meant 
the "Constitution," whilst still another said that "enny 'sembly of de people 
is de Gen'l 'Sembly." 

I remember reading, some time ago, various humorous answers of children to 
questions propounded by teachers in history. Among them was this: " Philip 

II was born in the absence of his parents." The answer of a darkey to the 
question whether his father fought in any war, is, I believe, equally good. He 
said, "No, sah; my father died two years befo' I wuz born!" Some of the 
answers, however, by the would-be voters were so humorous and, in a measure, 
so truthful, that the respondents should have been permitted to qualify. When 
asked the definition of "perjurer," one negro, looking solemn and wise, and 
with an air of expectant victory, said, " Perjurer? Why dats a successful busi- 
ness man, cose." Another being asked what " suffrage" meant, replied that it 
meant " all suffered alike." Among other applicants was old Uncle Jim, who, 
through his employment as furnace-man in the Law Building, had lived for some 
years in a legal atmosphere. The writer, desiring to keep in Uncle Jim's good 
graces and thereby insure a well-heated office during the coming winter ; pro- 
ceeded, as he thought, to let Uncle Jim down light. He was asked " Who made 
the laws?" It seemed that Uncle Jim had absorbed too much "atmosphere," 
for he quickly replied, "De lawyers." The truth of the statement, however, 
conflicted with the legal fiction that our laws are made by the General Assembly, 
and Uncle Jim was sent back to absorb a more orthodox legal atmosphere. 

Later came one who might have sat for the picture of "Sam" in "Marse 
Chan " — elderly, polite, black, and ante bellum. "Well, uncle, who do you think 
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make the laws?" "Boss," he replied, "dey tells me dat dere is twelve men 
down yander in Richmond dat makes de laws, and dey sends dem up here to de 
Mare, and ef de Mare don' like 'em he sen 'em back." 

Being asked for a reasonable explanation of section 14, and particularly of 
the term " uniform government" in said section, one son of Ham surprised the 
registrars with the information that an uniform government "is a milliterry 
guVment whar all de guVment folks wars uniforms." It was not always the 
negro, however, who failed to satisfy the registrars of the applicant's qualifica- 
tions, and often a white voter would fail to answer the simplest question. I re- 
call asking a white man to explain the phrase ' ' No man shall be deprived of his 
property," etc. His reply was that a man's vote was his property, and the sec- 
tion above meant that one's vote could not be taken from him. He surprised 
me by not adding "unless paid for." 

After two weeks of service as registrar, notwithstanding the strong convictions 
I had that it was wrong to disfranchise any large body of our citizens, I under- 
went a complete change of mind and heart. I believe now more firmly than 
ever, and with my recent experiences fresh in my mind, that suffrage should be, 
properly, a "privilege" andnota "right," and that our State would be greatly 
benefited by an even more stringent and restrictive suffrage clause than that pro- 
mulgated in the recent Constitution. Leon Goodman. 

I/ynchburg, Va. 



